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H0 W TO LEARN A LANGUAGE. 

Bv the Rev. Henry W. Bell, M.A. 

•I / U e 1 * f 

The appearance of Monsieur Gouin’s book on “ The Art of 
Teaching and Studying Languages,” is a fact full of interest 
and significance to linguists. It is a sign that light is breaking 
upon the darknegs of the old methods of study ; and we even 
begin to hope that some of its rays will penetrate the closed 
cloisters of our universities. A Jiving book, that is, a book in 
which principles are expounded that go to the foundations is 
an active influence, let loose amid a world of forces, and it will 
control and guide them to true and noble' issues. Such a book, 
is the one which we are at present noticing. It has laid hold of 
the great foundation principle on which the true method of 
learning languages rests, and it has built upon it a fabric of 
thought and exposition that has no parallel in its own depart- 
ment. It is not too much praise to call it the “ Novum Organum 

that- a f dam ^ n * a l principle on which it is based is the postulate 

be learned the same way as 

musUot Lt gUC , IS leanied by a Child- The written page 
uttered woidT^ betWCen the mind and spoken speech. The 
^nf a .r', r f?J he mind . ^ *•>' direct channel of the 
tongue. It i s t T'. a C k- v ti 1 '- mind, and be imitated by the 
infallibly learns W CVCr ^ cbdd sa ne faculties learns, and 
unknown or foreH n S t°''-' n ^ an S ua 2 e > "which to begin with is 

le arn an unknown sneerh J u >S ° nly thus that the nian can 
taking in hi s huniilitv i ’ C must become as a little child, 
that man can take H K . n °b^ est attitude, moral or spiritual, 
p°d’s School, and a mnn ! "T enters Nature’s school, which is 

earns ’ r eadily and n1 Pa ° , ^ reat and greater achievements, 
Pedagogue, > T 1 ly ' forci S" tongues. He thus finds, 
‘t»e, that the false isOT a ^Jo fed, that the natural is the 
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This principle came, as the author in his interesting autobio- 
graphical section tells us, as a revelation to him, and the price 
which he paid in the endurance of the Purgatory of the old hard, 
and grinding method was not too great for the discovery, for his 
chastened and humbled spirit stooped to learn from a little child. 
This principle, a discovery to him, has been known and acted on 
by others, especially, as I shall show in the sequel, in recent Scot- 
tish linguistic life. 1 o this author, however, belongs the ever- 
lasting honour of having reared on this foundation the most 
original and wonderful system for learning languages that this 
or any other age has produced. Into the particulars of the 
system I cannot enter; I shall only touch upon its salient 


features. With marvellous insight and stern logical method, 
this principle that we must learn a language as a child learns 
its mother tongue, is carried out from beginning to end, till 
even the abstract and dry rules of grammar become concrete 
realities. The results that are reached are astonishing not merely 
for their profoundness, but for their limpid simplicity, thus 
showing that all true profoundness is simple with the divine 
clearness of truth. 

The leading conception, or natural device, of the system, as 
based on the fundamental condition of assimilation to Nature, 
is the striking one of the series. These rule the whole from 
first to last ; everything is linked on to them, even abstract 
grammar throughout its whole extent ; all becomes concrete 
and living, even as it is to the child’s wondering eye and ear. 
These series are connected progressive sentences, bound together 
by the living experience of the being who acts and utters them, 
whose very life and individuality they unfold. The child thus 
lives the language, and so learns it. The chain of sentences 
thus becomes his natural history. The nexus that un.tes i cm 
into a whole is the child’s life ; and as that life moves * rou °. 
them in progressive order the ruling relation among t lem is 
that of succession in time , or, more profoundly, that of cause an 
effect. For, a child, that is to say Natuie, is rigidly lo ica * 
thus a rigid logic binds the sentences of a senes 
nected process. . A p cf prt 

This relation of succession in time, or o cause ^ 

rules the acquisition of language by a child, ecau g 

very relation which he sees illustrated in the facts at J 

of the outer world amid which he moves. He wit 
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cc . he marks the succession that rules in i ts par . 

external P rocess ’ bed j n language, largely in reply to his V ’ 

he hears them a concept of the whole in his mi nd . 

questions; h [ icture in acts and sentences of J 

hcrv : u £« 1 ST and sentences are marked by tl , c °^ 

own ’ 3 ? Lt marked the external scene. Language j s 
progression that m ^ ^ ^ „ thlls becomes a »«» 

,t„g 'Snct with the sense of that action which he saw i„ th f 
profession of external Nature Hence .t ,s the verb on whic|| 
his mind first dwells, and on which he lunges the expression of 
the whole process. And Nature guides him with unerring skill, 
for the verb carries with it every other part of the sentence’ 
the subject, the predicate, and gradually, as his experience 
demands, the adjuncts and attributes and extensions. Thus 
language is really the web woven, like the spider’s, out of the 
child’s own life, it is the garment of its own experience. This 
is a profound thought, and it cuts by the roots the unnatural and 
false methods of the schools. 

In Monsieur Gouin’s system the conception of the series is 
as we have said, sovereign and all-pervading. It is the principle 
of order which brings the whole system into an harmonious 
unity. All the different forms of language are linked to this 
conception, and are thus made concrete and, as concrete, 
memorable. He divides language into three kinds: the 
objective, or that which expresses the facts of the outer world ; 
tie su jective, or that which, as the language of the mind, is 
expression of the mind s reflection on these facts ; and the 

ceZ\! ne } the expression of the “purely ideal.” The con- 
A ni ” ° rUns throu S h ‘he whole of these. By the 

Attached 7 "A A relatn ' e phrase the subjective language 
he ° ' h V' ri “. figurative is shown to be 

naUl! ‘ deallSed *> “ to become the poetry of the 

pies and rules concr^™^^ ^ ser ‘ es ma ^ e abstract princi- 
speech, the forms ofV, I>ersons - moods, tenses, the parts of 
stone, and are show T* v* are a11 bought to the same touch- 
child’s experience p° ° on ^ the modes or subjects of a 

thus become concrete °tk- are attaclled to the series 
the most 1 his portion nf +L« f 


is experience. For tU* " ' a 

become concrete tk- ar . e attac bed to the series, and 
ne most original anrl * S P or t' on of the work seems to me 
1 thi "S of life, reducos PO f Werful part of il - It makes grammar 
,t ’ as 11 were, to action and fact, and 
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makes it to the learner, as the author claims, as simple and 
pleasant as a game. 

The daring attempt is even made, and successfully made, to 
unify grammar, that is, to produce a universal grammar one 
that shall be applicable to all languages. Such an achievement 
is by no means impossible, for it is the thing grammar, and 
not the rules of pedagogues, that regulates the forms of speech, 
and that is determined by the universal laws of the mind. It 
is a truly scientific attainment, as much so as Newton’s in 
resolving the laws which regulate the movements of the planets 
into the sovereign law of attraction. 

The secret of Monsieur Gouin’s success lies in his strict 
loyalty to Nature. This is the thread which has enabled him 
to pass with ease and grace through the labyrinth of difficulties 
peculiar to the subject. Nature, to which he has appealed, has 
given him her secret, hence the truth and clearness of his 
exposition. 

We have to note finally, in regard to the series, their 
exhaustiveness . The whole of the objective language is over- 
taken, every word of the vocabulary is embraced, within the 
compass of fifty series and their subordinate themes. 

It will readily appear from our cursory and imperfect de- 
scription of this book how remarkable a work it is, and how 
certain to influence the future of linguistic studies. At the same 
time, it is essential for the more rapid spread of its influence that 
its principles be shown in operation. \\ e are accordingly 
pleased to learn that the first book of the Author s Series 
Lessons ” in French and German, along with a Teachers Book, 
is in course of preparation for the press, and will be published 
early. This will bring the system within the reach of linguistic 
scholars in a practical form. We are also pleased to learn that 
a school for instruction in accordance with this system is to be 
opened in London. In the meantime, the experiment in the 
family of the editor of the Review of Reviews is watched with 
deep interest, and we hope to hear from him of still furt er re 
markable results. But more must be done. Lectures and public 
lessons, illustrative of the method, should be given in eve \ 
leading city and town, and popular classes for instruction an 
regular schools should be established as extensive y as P ossl e * 
It is hopeless to expect reforms in oui existing sc 100 s an 
our universities until the people are educated and demanc 
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Chan«7~lt will be with linguistic as it is with all other ref 0 
its begin with the people and rise to those classes 

'lytrpewns^'the community will the movement be 
eagerly welcomed than by the large numbers in Scotland 
whom' the natural method m its leading principles is We| “ 
known, who have been learning foreign languages by the use of 
the organ of the ear, by imitation of sentences spoken by their 
teacher, and by their frequent repetition. In this movement of 
reform several names may be mentioned. 

It only remains, in closing, to acknowledge the accuracy and 
beauty of the translation of Monsieur Gouin’s book by Mr 
Howard Swan and his collaborateur, Monsieur Betis. A ren- 
dering more clear and attractive could not be conceived j n 
reading the luminous pages of the work in English one feels 
that he is not reading a translation, but an original treatise 



CARPACCIO. 

By Honor Brooke. 

There is a special charm about all Venetian Art. The city 
where it sprung had its own peculiar life and history. It was 
cradled in loneliness and poverty, nursed amongst the salt waves, 
and it sprung • up into a strong and vigorous youth, with the 
wealth of nations at its feet, the severe dignity of its earlier 
manhood passing into an old age of such prosperity and mag- 
nificence as made it the wonder of the world. 

If we remember the strange beginning and career of this city, 
we may well be curious to know what form the Arts took there : 
the book of it is open ; he that runs may read — only this is 
certain, that if we want to read it carefully we must read it 
there ; its book is chained to its altars and walls, and cannot be 
removed, and it is best that it should be so. 

In her Architecture and in her Painting we see that she was 
debtor to both the East and West ; shefstood, as it were, mid- 
way between the two, and with a hand outstretched to each 
received of their fulness ; but the national and individual Life 
of the State became so strong and powerful that all outside 
influences were absorbed, and passed into the heart of the 
Republic, issued out in that distinct and significant type of Art 
known as the Venetian — the last to survive, for although cor- 
rupted by taint of Death, it was supremely powerful until the 
year 1600. 

The greatest genius of the fourteenth century had spread 
his influence all over Italy, an influence carried by his fol- 
lowers to the remoter cities of the peninsula. Although we 
never hear of Giotto being in Venice, we know he was for a 
long time in the neighbouring city of Padua, working at the 
frescoes of the Arena Chapel ; and people travelling from t le 
one place to the other brought an account of the freer met 10 
and simpler treatment of natural forms which so characterise 
the man. .*• 1 - . i> * «*••« * 


